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instances, under appropriate treatment patiently applied, but these are cases 
which are seen early and before extreme degeneration in the muscles has taken 
place. 

Chapter V., which comprises forty-eight pages, is devoted to the consider¬ 
ation of electricity as a therapeutic agent, and of this space twelve pages are 
allowed the Galvano-Faradic Manufacturing Co. of New York to describe 
their various apparatus. For this favour they receive the “grateful consider¬ 
ation of the author.” 

There is nothing new in the treatment of spinal curvature, the ordinary 
crutch support, resting upon the hips, being the apparatus used. Tenotomy 
is spoken of in connection with the treatment of lateral curvature, but the 
writer does not appear to have resorted to it himself in any case. 

Coxalgia is treated by moderate exercise in the open air, and a simple form 
of instrument is applied. Extension while the patient is kept in bed is spoken 
of only to condemn it. Excision of the head of the femur is considered “ unjusti¬ 
fiable even in extreme cases.” The absence of any reference to Prof. Sayre 
as an authority in this affection is noticeable. Dr. S.’s apparatus for hip-joint 
disease and his experience in excision of the head of the thigh-bone, which we 
understand he has performed fifty-six times, are well known. 

The work is concluded with a chapter on the effects of tonics upon the system. 

We regret to come to the consideration of the literary merit of the work, for 
on almost every page are found sentences, the construction of which would 
cause bitter anguish to the lamented Lindley Murray. In two instances Geof- 
roy Saint Hilaire’s name is incorrectly spelled, and is written with a comma 
betweeu the two names, as if they belonged to different individuals. On page 
20 we are told that “ Case No. 6 is of a female child, primipara, delivered by 
a midwife,” etc. We presume that it is not intended for us to believe that the 
child was the primipara, but from the construction it would appear so. If 
such was the case, she was truly precocious, for she was but six months of age. 

On page 136 is given the following prescription :— 

“ 1£.—Soda bicarb, gj ; 

Pulv. ipecac., 

Pulv. opii, aa gr. j.—M. 

Ft. cht. No. x. 

One to be taken every fourth hour.” 

This is said to afford relief in sciatica, as it “ relieves the kidneys,” which are 
“ most commonly in an abnormal condition in seizures of sciatica.” 

The book is profusely illustrated with indifferent wood-cuts, and some are 
made to do duty more than once. Pictures of a child swinging in a doorway 
and of a boy riding a “ locomotive cantering horse,” are thought necessary, 
and on page 199 there is a remarkable drawing of the trousered legs of a child, 
braces being supposed to be under the clothing. W. S. 


Art. XLI. — On the Psoriasis or Lepra. By George Gaskoin, Surgeon to 
the British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, formerly House Surgeon of 
St. George’s Hospital, Fellow of the Royal Medical and Cbirurgical Society 
of London, etc. etc. 8vo. pp. xv., 206. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1875. 

The work before us is the most extended monograph which has ever 
appeared upon this subject. Its scope is exhaustive, embracing a description 
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of the symptoms and course of the disease, together with chapters devoted to 
etiology, diagnosis, pathology, and treatment. At the same time a glance 
through its pages suffices to show that much that is known concerning the 
affection has been omitted, the reason doubtless being that it has been the 
author’s aim to present only his own views and experiences. No mention 
whatever is made of the labours of prominent workers in this same field of 
study, nor of existing monographs of distinction, which certainly call for at 
least a passing word of acknowledgment. The book is to be regarded then 
simply as an exposition of the author’s individual experience. 

In speaking of the time of life at which psoriasis may appear, we find the 
following very remarkable views, which, it need scarcely be mentioned, are 
altogether at variance with those held by the profession. The quotation will 
also give a) fair idea of the style of the author. 

“ Little or nothing is said by authors as to the occurrence of psoriasis in the 
first period of infancy, and when it appears in our day it is at once set down to 
syphilis ; those who allow that it exists as a distinct affection, have written of 
it as mixed with impetigo and eczema. I allow that this is sometimes the case, 
but I am well assured, however—it may be rare—that psoriasis may exist uncom¬ 
plicated in the infant and distinct. I have indeed observed it several times, 
and always in the constitution of the parents or in the history there was some¬ 
thing that strengthened the opinion I had acquired from the external manifes¬ 
tation. True, that in a mother with psoriasis the infant is more likely to have 
eczema, a disease far more common in infant life, but sometimes the other will 
appear. I would, therefore, have more hesitation shown in deciding on syphilis 
in the infant on such narrow ground as the presence of a dry eruption. The 
appearance of idiopathic psoriasis, as I have seen it in infants, is not very dif¬ 
ferent, so far as the skin is concerned, from what is seen in inherited syphilis, 
that is to say, the skin is glazed, shining, somewhat silvery. It may be found 
accompanied with intense irritation, and at least in slight degree somewhat 
liable to be accompanied with eczema.” 

The line of distinction, as drawn by the author, between these three diseases 
is by no means clear. It is a matter of regret that he has not somewhere 
stated his position in regard to the definition of eczema. The paragraph just 
quoted goes to show, what is manifest upon many pages, that psoriasis and 
eczema are confounded. That which the author chooses to call psoriasis 
infantilis would be by other dermatologists designated as a form of eczema. 
According to the opinion now universally held, psoriasis never exists in the 
infant; it, indeed, rarely shows itself before the eighth or tenth year. 

In turning to the etiology, we find the opinion pre-eminently advanced that 
the disease has a close relationship with hereditary asthma, and that these two 
affections are very frequently encountered in the same subject, in support of 
which a large number of cases are briefly reported. Here again, however, we 
are at a loss to know whether the line between psoriasis and eczema is firmly 
drawn, for in the notes of some of the cases, eczema is stated as being present 
with the psoriasis. 

In the chapter relating to “ affinities and diagnosis,” we meet with much that 
we are inclined to question. The views entertained are widely different 
from those recognized by dermatologists of the present day. Among other 
peculiar opinions the author holds that there is a relationship between psoriasis 
and elephantiasis (Grsecorum), and also between psoriasis and alopecia. (!) 

The section upon treatment is the most interesting portion of the book, as 
it gives Mr. Gaskoin’s experience in a large number of cases extending over a 
period of many years. Internal remedies are relied upon for the cure, and 
among these arsenic occupies the first position. The author is no friend of 
external treatment, denouncing the various so-called methods as “ better 
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adapted to a regiment of soldiers, or to a convict establishment, than what is 
generally met with in civil society.” 

A large number of cases are to be found throughout the work, introduced 
mainly for the purpose of substantiating certain opinions; they are not well 
reported. At the close an extended pharmacopoeia is appended, consisting of 
various preparations, ointments, lotions, etc., but unfortunately with no special 
indications for their employment. The volume cannot be considered as a prac¬ 
tical treatise ; it will be found of greater interest to the dermatologist than to 
the general physician. L. A. D. 


Art. XLII. — Tumour of Lateral Portions of the Lower Jaw removed with¬ 
out External Wound. By C. P. Maunder, Surgeon to the London Hos¬ 
pital, etc. Small 8vo. pp. 27. London : J. & A. Churchill, 1874. 

As our readers well know, large portions of the lower jaw have been removed 
without external incision in cases of necrosis, and even, in some instances, 
the entire jaw; but Mr. Maunder is, so far as we know, the first surgeon who 
has proved the practicability of similarly removing through the mouth large 
segments of the jaw in cases of tumour of that bone. In the small work now 
before us, two cases in which this has been accomplished, are described, the 
first occurring in a child, being a case of myeloid tumour, in which “ a very large 
piece [uearly half] of the lower jaw, containing a growth of the size of a hen’s 
egg, was removed through the mouth, without any section whatever of skin ; 
with trifling bleeding, and without division either of the facial artery or of 
branches of the facial nerve,” and the second, in an adult, a case of fibrous 
epulis, in which, though the proportion of bone removed was smaller, the ope¬ 
ration was more difficult on account of the greater thickness and hardness of 
the jaw. 

“ With regard,” says the author, “to the dimensions of a tumour of the 
lower jaw, which may be removed without division either of the cheek or lip, 
my impression is that such as do not prevent depression of the chin so that 
the mouth can be opened, or do not fill the cavity of the mouth so as to pre¬ 
vent the finger and instruments from reaching the ramus, may be so treated. 
Indeed, I should expect that in this latter event, section of the base of the 
bone having been effected at the required spot, the tumour and diseased por¬ 
tion of bone might then be so much depressed as to allow the operator to get 
at the ramus and divide it with a saw. Again, a tumour growing in a certain 
direction forwards, outwards, and downwards, . . . rather aids the operator 
by enlarging the buccal orifice as it drags upon the lower lip.” 

Mr. Maunder’s pages are adorned with wood-cuts showing the appearance of 
the patients after operation, and the amounts of bone removed. J. A., Jr. 


Art. XLII I. — Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon of the Marine 
Hospital Service of the United States, for the Fiscal Year 1874. By John 
M. Woodworth, M.D. 8vo. pp. 256. Washington, 1874. 

From this report we learn that in 1870, Congress passed a law thoroughly 
reorganizing the methods by which, since 1798, the Nation has attempted to 
care for sick or wounded merchant sailors. Apparently, the changes came not 
too soon, as the succour extended was unduly expensive, and unjustly distri- 



